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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


The Van Amburgh title is one of the most 
venerable in circus history. While other 
great showmen such as James Raymond 
and Jerry Mugivan operated under the Van 
Amburgh banner, the title is most closely 
identified with Hyatt Frost. The 1885 
season was Frost's swan song, and except 
for leasing the title to the Ringlings in 1889 
and Walter L. Main in 1890, he retired from 
the circus business after this venture. 

This 16 page courier is the work of the 
notable press agent and bill writer Chas. H. 
Day. Most closely associated with Adam 
Forepaugh, Day also left the circus 
business after this season. The mention of 
1820 as the beginning of the Van Amburgh 
show had its origin in Day's fecund im- 
agination, and certainly not in historical 
fact. The original piece was printed by 
Crane & Co. of New York, a noted 
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missioner. Ballots for the election of Direc- 
tors and Officers will be mailed by the 
Election Commissioner in the fall of this 
year. 

If you wish to nominate a CHS member 
as an officer or director please mail the 
nomination, with a second, to Mr. Dulle. 
Directors can only be nominated for a 
Division by members from that Division 
The office of Vice President will be vacant 
(The current Vice President is traditionally 
nominated for President.) The Secretary- 
Treasurer has accepted the nomination to 
serve again 
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Introduction 

This article was difficult to prepare 
There was little written about the 
Sanger show in either the New York 
Clipper or the Billboard. Nor was there 
either a printed program or route book 
Further, the program and route never 
appeared in public print. The show for 
all practical purposes was a well kept 
secret. However, from the collections 
of Fred Pfening, Jr., and deceased 
member Don Smith much that was 
helpful was obtained. But most help 
came from the collection of photos of 
the show, now in the possession of 
Alexander Clark, copies of which he so 
graciously furnished your writer. 
Without these it would have been vir. 
tually impossible to prepare any com 
plete story about the show. So what 
follows is, we feel, an unusually com 
plete picture of a small railroad circus 
in 1913. 


In 1908 Jerry Mugivan and Bert 
Bowers, two young men who had been 
working concessions on various cir 
cuses had combined forces and bought 
the Howes Great London Circus. Hav 
ing been successful in running this 
small show, they added to their 
holdings by purchasing the defunct 
Dode Fiske Circus in 1911 and chang 
ing its name to Sanger's Greater Euro 
pean Circus. When this show went out 
in 1911 it was on ten cars — one 
advance, four flat cars, three stocks 
and two coaches. But by 1913, the year 
we are reviewing, they had enlarged 
the show slightly by adding two 
coaches so that the consist was now 12 
cars one advance, four flat cars 
three stock cars and four coaches. One 


of the coaches was a privilege car with 
the usual food dispensing facilities as 
well as slot machines and gaming 
tables where Mugivan and Bowers 
could recover some of the money paid 
to their employees. They had learned 
their lessons well and knew how to 
make a buck and had little concern 
whether it came from the show's 
customers or employees 

The winter of 1912-13 was spent at 
the state fairgrounds in Montgomery 
Alabama, where facilities for both of 
their shows were very adequate and 
comfortable. They had been there for 
six years now and would continue to 
spend the winter at this location for 
another couple or so years before mov- 
ing their winterquarters north to Peru 
Indiana. The news out of Montgomery 
was the usual winterquarter's gossip 
about refurbishing and rebuilding 
(usually referred to as building new) 
wagons and equipment and the train 
ing of the elephants and otheranimals 
It was reported that a complete new 
spread of canvas was on order and a 
new bannerline had been received 
from the U.S. Tent and Awning Co., of 
Chicago. 

Chris Zeitz, who formerly had been 
with the Otto Floto Circus and the 
Sells-Floto Circus was, with four 
assistants, training the elephants for 
the two shows. Sanger's in 1913 would 
have four large elephants in its herd 


Photo 1—From left to right can be seen 
the three stock cars, four flats and one of 
the four coaches. About half the wagons 
have been unloaded. But one four horse 
team in the center is waiting to take 
wagons to the lot. Clark Col. 


While they were being taught some 
new routines, mostly the bulls were 
being kept busy and in shape so that 
they would not forget the old routines 
Sam Dockrill, whose home was in 
Delavan, Wisconsin, and who at one 
time had been Equestrian Director on 
the Barnum & Bailey Circus was in 
winterquarters training liberty and 
menage horses for both of the shows 

Besides the rebuilding of wagons 
and equipment and the training of 
animals, work on the railroad cars was 
progressing. All the flats and cars 
were to be yellow with blue lettering 
This color scheme with the red wagons 
on the flats would give the show a very 
flashy appearance on its arrival in the 
towns on its route. This work was 
being done under the supervision of 
John Martin, trainmaster 

The 1913 season for Sanger's Greater 
European Shows opened on Saturday 
March 29, with performances being 
given in the winterquarters at 
Montgomery. It was the start ofa long 
tour lasting just one day short of eight 
months. It was the third season for the 
show but to be its last under the title 
Sanger’s Greater European Shows. On 
Saturday, October 3, at Commerce, 
Georgia, it played as Sanger's Greater 
European Shows but when it opened 
the following Monday, October 5, it 
was Robinson's Famous Shows 
Mugivan and Bowers had further add- 
ed to their stable of circuses by 
purchasing from Danny Robinson, 
shortly before this, his 20 car Robin- 
son's Famous Shows. So far as we 
know, however, the size of Sanger's 
now Robinson's Famous, did notat this 
time change. It was just a change in 
name to capitalize on the popularity of 
the Robinson name in the south. While 
there was apparently no change in the 
size of the show at this time, by 1915 
Robinson's Famous Shows was mov- 
ing on 24 cars two advance, six 
stocks, nine flats and seven coaches 
However, none of this is of concern to 
us in this story. It is interesting to note 
in the pictures that the Sanger name 
did not appear on any of the wagons, 
only on the railroad cars so that a 
quick change of name was not that 
difficult over a weekend 

As will be noted in the route shown 
elsewhere, after the opening, a rapid 
four week move through labama, 
Georgia, South and North Carolina, 
and Virginia found the show on Tues- 
day, April 29, in Crisfield, Maryland 
The next four weeks were spent in 
Maryland, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania. Then after four towns in 
Ohio the show moved into Windsor, 
Ontario, on Monday June 2. It stayed in 
Canada through July 8. Following this, 
after two weeks in New York it moved 
into New Jersey for nine stands in the 
northern part of that state. 

It is from this short stay in the 
Garden State that much of the data on 





the show was obtained. All of the 
pictures that accompany this article 
were taken in Newton, a county seat, 
on Thursday, July 31. A few years ago 
on a visit to Newton we were able to 
locate the lot where the show pitched 
its tents in 1913. It is interesting that it 
looked much the same then as it had 
almost 60 years earlier. In town on the 
square where the parade passed, the 
famous hostelry, the Cochran 
having been 


locally 
House, was missing 
destroyed by fire a few years before 
and replaced by a Super-Market 
However, it was the appearance of the 
Cochran House in the pictures that 
enabled us to locate the show 
ee 


April 
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This newspaper ad was used very early 
in the season for the date at Anniston, Ala 
Pfening Col. 


While in New 
countered some from 
Frank A. Robbins Circus which had 
preceded it in Montclair and 
Morristown by about two 
Montclair had also seen the Oklahoma 
Ranch Wild West Show, but very early 
in the season so that it probably had 
little or no effect on the business of the 


Jersey the show en 
opposition 


weeks 


Robbins and Sanger'’s shows. It is of 
course, probable that Sanger’s was 
affected by the earlier visits of Robbins 
in these two towns 

While Sanger’s had only four sixty 
foot flats and three sixty foot stock 
cars (see photo 1), it was able to load a 
surprising amount of equipment 
Although no wagon lists or train 
loading orders are known to exist 
from the unusually good and complete 
set of pictures it is not difficult to 
prepare a train loading order for the 


Photo 3—One of the five cross cages 
being pushed into the menagerie top after 
the parade. Clark Col. 


wagons with a reasonable likelihood 
of its being fairly correct. Such a list 
follows for what it’s worth 

Flat car 1 

Cookhouse, 13’ long 

Water wagon and cookhouse, 10' 
Horse top and Blacksmith, 11 

Cross cage, 9’ (loading width 6’) 
Cross cage, 9’ (loading width 6’) 
Steam Calliope, 11 

Flat car 2 

Concessions (tab), 11 

Cross cage, 9’ (loading width 6’) 

9' (loading width 6’) 

9’ (loadir width 6’) 
Ticket wagon and side show props, 14 
Menagerie and side show canvas, 14 
Flat car 3 

Stake and chain, 10 

2 clown carts, 3 

Props (tab), 10’ 


Cross cage 
Cross cage 


rained lion act cage 
Dressing top 


trunks (tab), 12 


Photo 2—All but one of the eight side 
show and entrance banners, a concession 
tent and the front end of the ticket wagon 
which also was the lead bandwagon in the 
parade are shown here. Clark Col. 


Flat car 4 

Seat planks and jacks, 1 
Seat planks and jacks, 
Poles and stringers, 19 
Big top canvas, 14 


Virtually all of the foregoing 
wagons can be found in the various 
pictures of the lot and parade 

As for the tents, again, the pictures 
are very helpful. Using them and our 
knowledge of the make-up of shows of 
this size in this period, as well as tent 
construction it is not difficult to give a 
pretty sound description of what the 
show looked like on the lot. The 
midway (see photo 2) had one candy or 
stand, the side show 
bannerline with eight banners and an 
entrance banner, the ticket wagon and 
entrance marquee. The side show top 
was probably about a 50 foot round 
with two 30 foot middles. Similarly, the 
menagerie was probably a 60 foot 
with two or three 30 foot 
middles. This would be more than ade 
quate to house the five cross cages, 
four elephants and a large candy or 
Itis possible that the 
show's performing ponies might also 
have been housed here, a not uncom- 
mon practice. The big top (see photo 4) 
was an 80 foot round with three 40 foot 
middles with probably eight high star 
back reserved seats on the front and 


concession 


round 


concession stand 





back sides and with nine or ten high 
blues on each and three 34 foot rings. 

All of the seats would probably ac- 
commodate about 1500 spectators. Two 
full houses a day (very mucha rarity — 
most show owners operated on the 
equivalent of two half houses per day 
as their break-even point) would, with 
reduced prices for children, an extra 
fee for the starback reserves anda fifty 
cents general admission, bring in 
about $3,000. However, as stated above 
the average take would be about half of 
that or $1,500. The take from con- 
cessions and the side show and the 
various of chance would be 
extra, of course. It is worth noting that 
on small shows of this type it was not 
unusual for the take from the “games 
to pay the railroad transportation 
costs, in other words to get the show to 
the next town 

The other tents would have been the 
dressing-padroom top, draft stock top 
and the dining and cookhouse tops (see 
photo 5). The dressing room-padroom 
top (see photo 6) was probably about 
the same size as the side show top, a 50 
foot round with two 30 foot middle 
pieces with the ring horses being hous 
ed under the middles. We have no way 
of knowing how many ring horses 
were carried but a guess of 12-15 might 
not be too wide of the mark since 
horses were an important part of any 
show of that period, much more impor- 
tant than today. Such ponies as the 
show probably carried were un- 
doubtedly housed as I have already 
mentioned, in the menagerie top 

The dining department tops would 
have been large enough to feed the 130 
150 people the show probably 
employed. Finally, there was one draft 
stock top no doubt about 30 by 70 feet 
This would have been large enough to 
house the 32 draft horses they probably 
had. This number would have been 
very much standard for a show of this 
size in 1913. 

Again with careful analysis of all the 
available pictures the parade can be 
listed in its entirety. There were eigh- 
teen units which when spread out in 
the custom of the time made a very 
substantial line-up nearly a half mile 
long, a surprising amount of free 
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Photo 4—Here the big top is being laced 
preparatory to being raised. At the far left 
is what is believed to be the padroom- 
dressing top. Clark Col. 


This herald was printed by the Donald- 
son Litho Co. for the Sanger Greater 
European Shows in 1913. The date on this 
one is Hancock (Md.) May 15, 1913. Pfen- 
ing Col. 


entertainment for such a small show 
There were 32 draft horses, at least six 
saddle horses, two mules, four 
elephants, six cages, five tableau 
wagons, two used as bandwagons, one 
steam calliope and two clown carts. 
The parade line-up is as follows (see 
photo 7A) 


[Two mounted marshalls 

Bandwagon with eight musicians - 6 
white horses (see photo 7B) 

Two mounted ladies on black horses 

Cage - 2 white horses 

Cage - 2 white horses 

Open cage - 2 brown horses 

Tab - 2 brown horses 

Two ladies mounted on black horses 

Tab with six piece band 4 brown 
horses 

Cage - 2 white horses 

Tab - 2 white horses 

Clown cart pulled by mule (see photo 8) 

Cage - 2 white horses 

Open cage - 2 white horses 

Clown cart pulled by mule 

Tab with wild west performers up 
white horses (see photo 9) 

Four elephants (see photo 10) 

Steam calliope - 4 brown horses 


The tab wagons except for the lead 
bandwagon were all very short and 
may have been small converted cages 
And except for the lead bandwagon 
one smaller tab bandwagon, and the 
steam calliope all wagons were, it has 
been noted, pulled by only two horses 
To repeat, it was a surprising amount 
of parade for such a small show and 
spread out as the units were it 
probably took close to ten minutes to 
pass any given corner downtown 

After nine days in New Jersey the 
show moved into Pennsylvania for 15 
stands in the eastern part of the state 
before starting south with one date in 
West Virginia followed by thirteen in 
Virginia. In Gettysburg, Pa., on Mon- 
day August 19 following the afternoon 
show a storm came up and blew down 
the big top and menagerie breaking 
one of the center poles in both the big 
top and menagerie top. Both tops were 
so badly torn that they could not be 
used and new tops were ordered rushed 
from the U.S. Tent and Awning Co. of 
Chicago. 

Next they played nineteen towns in 
the Carolinas including a two day 
stand in Winston-Salem, the only town 
on the tour which they played for more 
than one day. During this tour of the 
Carolinas in Hillsboro North 
Carolina, on Sunday morning, 
September 7, while the show folks 
were taking it easy after getting the 
tops up, the second newsworthy event 
of the season took place. The biggest 
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Photo 6—Interior of the men’s dressing 
room as they made ready for the show 
Clark Col 


Photo 13—This unloading view shows 
one of the stock cars on right and wagons 
coming off the runs on the left. Clark Col 


this possibility 
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Photo 5—Water wagon and cookhouse 
baggage wagon. In the foreground is the 
campfire” on which all boiling of water 
and cooking of vegetables and soups was 
done. A small show would not have the flat 
car space to carry a boiler wagon. Clark 
Col 
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Photo 7A—The parade lining up adja- 
cent to the lot with six of the wagons being 
visible. This location looks essentially the 
same today as it did in 1913. Clark Col. 


another well-known 
circus name — performing on the tight 
wire; the famous Earl Family of 
acrobats; and Reese and Hicks in “the 
graceful L'Eschette.” What this latter 
act was we can only guess. It might 


the Powells 


have been an aerial act of some sort 
Finally, probably the featured act of 
the show, was the Orton family of 
bareback riders. Even the small shows 
The Ortons 
high 


had to have a bareback act 
no doubt also performed on 
school horses. , 

The comedy in the show was handled 
in a number of acts. Whether there 
were any walk-around clown numbers 
that later shows presented we do not 
know but certainly the show had its 
laughs. Joe Pentland, an oldtimer. 
Rube and Rastus presented comedy 

. almost a standard act in this 
hen there was another all-time 
Lucier’s Clown Band. The 
Warners did double duty, as did many 
of the performers on the show, by 
doing a comedy tumbling act, as well 
as presenting a comedy bar number. 
And last there were Hi Hose, the 
farmer from Hooppole Township and 
the Barnells, acrobats with a trick 
house. 

As we go over the foregoing we can 

see that for such a small show a pretty 


well-rounded performance was given 
to the small town audiences that it 
played before. The performance was 
closed by an after show, of course 
There was a little wild west consisting 
of some rope spinning and lassoing 
and La Cardo’s Famous Female 
Marimba Band. Then asa finale a cage 
of two lions was pulled into the tent 
and Bee Florenz entered, petting the 
animals and otherwise showing \her 
fearlessness. It might be added that 
this cage was also used as a property 
wagon. After the evening show the 
animals were forced into the front half 
of the wagon and a partition inserted 
so that the rear part could be loaded 
with props. A show of this size had to 
make use of every possible bit of space 

There was another aspect of these 
small shows that is interesting. They 
tended to use smaller wagons for a 
couple of reasons (see photo 12). First 
there was no doubling up of depart- 
ment loads (as there would have been if 
the wagons were larger) so that they 
could be placed nearer to where they 
would be needed. And secondly, the 
smaller wagons were lighter and more 
easily moved. With their limited horse 
power this was an important con- 
sideration 

The route, which is shown 
elsewhere, going up the east coast to 


Photo 7B—Ticket wagon and lead 
bandwagon on the town square in Newton, 
N.J., on Thursday July 31, 1913. Clark Col. 


Photo 8—First clown cart in the parade 
followed by a small cage with some per- 
formers on top. Clark Col 


Canada and return, tellsus anumberof 
things about a show of this size. With 
only a handful of exceptions, the towns 
visited were mostly in the 5,000-8,000 
population range. With one exception 
they were all one day stands. That one 
exception was Winston-Salem where 
they played two days. The runs 
between towns were short, for the most 
part being 50 miles or less. There were 
only 28 runs of 70 miles or over with 
only five of those being over 100 miles 
Offsetting these longer runs were 9 of 
30 miles or less, a number being in the 
5-10 mile range. It was evident that one 
way to keep expenses down was to 
make short railroad runs. It was the 
kind of route that the truck shows of 
later vintage make. 


Probably the most interesting aspect 
of route was a combined overland 
railroad jump that the show made in 
Canada. In Waterloo on Saturday, the 
next day on Sunday they moved the 
show overland 10 miles to Granby 
This probably was not too difficult 
However, the return trip may have 
caused more problems. It was 
necessary after the show in Granby 
Monday, to move the show overland 
back to Waterloo, load it on the cars 
and then move by rail about 40 miles to 
St. Johns. While nothing is said about 
this we suspect that Granby had one 
show in the afternoon ora morning and 
afternoon show. It could not be ex- 
pected that the draft stock could make 
more than one 10 mile trip. It is my 
guess that local teams were hired to 
assist the show stock. To my 
knowledge there is only one other 
railroad show in the 20th century that 
tried this and that was the Walter L. 
Main Circus in the early 1920s 

The show had one other unusual run 
and that was going into and out of 
Annapolis where it was necessary to 
use interurban tracks. However, other 
shows including the Al G. Barnes Cir- 





cus had done this from time to time at 
various locations 

The season was an unusually long 
one being just one day short of eight 
months long. However, the mileage 
covered as previously noted, was not 
long, particularly considering the 
time involved. Total miles covered 
was 9,255. So far as is known the 
season was successful financially and 
as we know the owners, Mugivan and 
Bowers, went on to become financial 
leaders in the circus world 


SANGER’'S GREATER EUROPEAN 
SHOWS 
and 
ROBINSON'S FAMOUS SHOWS 


Season of 1913 
Sunday no show) 


March 
1, Montgomery, Ala.; 30, #; 31, Union 
Springs, Ala., 41 miles, Cen. of Ga 


April 
1, Columbus, Ga., 53 miles, Cen. of Ga 
2, Opelika, Ala miles Cen, of Ga.; 3. 
Alesander City, 43 miles, Cen. of Ga.;4 
Sylacauga, 28 miles, Cen. of Ga.; 5. 
Childersbury, 10 miles, Cen. of Ga.; 6, # 
7, Taladega, Ala, 19 miles, Sou.; 8, Pell 
City, 51 miles, Sou.; 9, Anniston, 29 
miles, Sou.; 10, Rome, Ga., 61 miles 
Sou.; 11, Dalton, 40 miles, Sou.; 12 
Cartersville, 50 miles, N.C.&St.L.; 13, # 
14, Marietta, Ga., 27 miles, N.C.&St.L 
15, Winder, 71 miles, S.A.L.; 16, Comer 
38 miles, S.A.L.; 17, Abbeville, So. Car. 
50 miles. A.L.; 18, Clinton, 43 miles 
S.A.L.; 19, Chester, 47 miles, S.A.L.; 20, 
1, Monroe, No. Car., 44 miles, S.A.L. 
2, Rockingham, 47 miles, S.A.L.; 23 
anford, 57 miles, S.A.L.; 24, Hender 
son, 83 miles, S.A.L.; Roanoke 
Rapids, 45 miles, S.A.L. 3, Franklin, 
Va., 46 miles, Sou a7, 
Charles, Va., 37 miles, Sou.&Ferry 
Crisfield, Md 98 
Salisbury, 32 miles, Pa 


miles, Pa 


Photo 11—Ticket wagons and side show 
bally. Note the end banner which pro- 
claims a performing wild man. Clark Col 


Photo 9—Second clown cart followed 
by small tab wagon with wild west per- 
formers riding onit, followed by the show's 
four large elephants. 


May 

1, Seaford, Del., 19 miles, Pa.; 2, Cam 
bridge, Md. 33 miles, Pa.; 3, Easton, 33 
miles, Pa,.-B& # Snow Hil, Md., 
73 miles, B&E-Pa.; 6, Georgetown, Del 
42 miles, Pa.; 7, Denton, Md., 86 miles 
Pa.; 8, Dover, Del., 43 miles, Pa.; 9, 
Chestertown, Md. 48 miles, Pa 
Centerville, 46 miles, Pa; 11 
Annapolis, Md., 148 
Interurban; 13, Laurel, 47 miles, 
Interurban-B&O; 14, Brunswick, 67 
miles, B&O; 15, Hancock, 43 miles 
B&O; 16, Meyersdale, Pa., 93 miles, 
B&O; 17, Boswell, 39 miles, B&O; 18, # 
19, Somerset, Pa., 18 miles, B&O; 20, Mt 
Pleasant, 69 miles, B&O-Pa.,; 21, West 
Newton, 22 miles, Pa 2, Evans City 
74 miles, B&O; 23, Foxburg, 43 miles, 
B&O; 24, Marienville, 46 miles, B&O; 
25, #; 26, Chicora, Pa., 60 miles, B&O; 27 
Elwood City, 45 miles, B&O; 28, Girard, 
Ohio, 35 miles B&O-Pa 29 
Painesville, 54 miles, B&O; 30, Elyria 
53 miles, NYC; 31 
NYC-Big Four 


miles, 


Clyde, 50 miles 


June 
1,# Windsor, Ont., 108 miles, NYC; ¢ 
Amhertsburg, 17 miles, Can. Nat 
Leamington, 36 miles, Can. Nat.; 
Ridgetwon, 47 miles, Can. Nat 


Hagerville, 90 miles, Can. Nat.; 7, 
Oakville, 41 miles, Can. Nat.; 8, #; 9, 
Oshawa, Ont. 53 miles, Can. Nat.; 10 
Port Hope, 35 miles, Can. Nat.; 11, 
Campbellford, 72 miles, Can. Nat.; 12 
Napanee, 73 miles, Can. Nat.; 13, Tren- 
ton, 36 miles, Can. Nat.; 14, Picton, 37 
miles, Can. Nat.; 15, #; 16, Bancroft, 
Ont., 85 miles, Can. Nat.; 17, Tweed, 79 
miles, Can. Nat.; 18, Perth, 74 milés, 
Can. Nat.; 19, Kemptville, 38 miles, 
Can. Nat.; 20, Almonte, 54 miles, Can 
Nat.; 21, Armprior, 15 miles, Can. Nat.; 
22 23, Pembroke, Ont., 50 miles, Can 
at.; 24, Renfrew, 33 miles, Can. Nat.; 
25, Alexandria, 108 miles, Can. Nat.; £ 
Hawkesbury, 35 miles, Can. Nat. 
Lachine, Que., 85 miles, Can. Nat.; 
Richmond, 89 miles, Can, Nat.; 


Coaticooke, Que., 52 miles, Can. N 


July 
1, Lennoxville, 17 miles, Can. Nat.; 2 
Thetford Mines, 67 miles, Can. Nat. 
Beaucevile, 50 miles, Can. N 
Megantic, 88 miles, Can. N 
Waterloo, 107 miles, Can. Nat 
Granby, Que., 10 miles, By we 


Photo 12—Joseph Bell, Equestrian 
Director, shaving outside his baggage 
wagon dressing room. This wagon, only 
about eleven feet long, was typical of the 
short wagons used on the smaller shows, 
not being too heavy when loaded and 
easier to handle on muddy lots with the 
limited horse power of these shows. Clark 
Col. 
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overland; 8, St. Johns, (10 miles by 
wagon overland, 40 miles, Can. Nat.); 9. 
Plattsburg, N.Y., 47 miles, Can. Nat 
D.&H.; 10, Port Henry, 49 miles, D.&H 
11, Whitehall, 37 miles, D.&H.; 
Saratoga Springs, 37 miles, D.&H.: 

14, Cobleskil, N.Y., 85 miles, D.&H 
15, Cooperstown, 47 miles, D.&H.; 16. 
Oneonta, 21 miles, D.&H.; 17, Sidney, 22 
miles, D.&H.; 18, Walton, 21 miles 
N.Y.0.&W.; 19, Liberty J miles 
N.Y,O.&W.,; 20, #; 21, Ellenville, N.Y., 3¢ 
miles, N.Y.0.&W.; 22, Port Jervis, 32 
miles, N.Y.0.&W.; 23, Passaic, N.J., 74 
miles, Erie; 24, Hackensack, 11 miles 
Erie; 25, Englewood, 28 miles, Erie; 26 
Montclair, 27 miles, Erie 7, #; 28 
Morristown, N.J, 22 miles, Erie-M.&E.; 
29, Boonton, 11 miles, D.L.&W.; 30 
Dover, 10 miles, D.L.&W.; 31, Newton 
22 miles, D.L.&W. 


August 

1, Washington, 33 miles, B.L.&W.; 2 
Bangor, Pa. 32 miles, D.L.&W 
L.&H.R.; 3, #; 4, Stroudsburg, Pa., 10 
miles, L.&H.R.-D.L.&W.; 5, West Nant 
coke, 56 miles, D.L.&W.; 6, Berwick, 23 
miles, D.L.&W.; 7, Danville, 24 miles, 
D.L.&W.; 8, Mahanoy City, 48 miles 
Reading Hazelton, 21 miles, Read 
L.V.; 10, #; 11, Freeland, Pa., 9 miles, 
L.V.; 12, Slatington, 32 miles, L.V.; 13, 
Lansford, 23 miles, Reading: 14, Tama- 
qua, 5 miles, Reading; 15, Tremont, 28 
miles, Reading; 16, Middleton, 53 
miles, Read.-Pa.; 17, #; 18, Gettysburg, 
Pa., 55 miles, Pa.-Read.; 19, 
Shippensburg, 45 miles, Reading; 20, 
Waynesboro, 26 miles, Pa.-W.M.D.; 21, 
Martinsburg, W.Va., 38 miles, W.M.D.- 
Pa.; 22, Winchester, Va., 22 miles, Pa.- 
B&O; 23, Woodstock, 31 miles, B&O; 24, 
#; 25, Harrisonburg, Va., 38 miles, B&O; 
26, Staunton, 26 miles, B&O; 27, 
Charlottesville, 37 miles, C&O; 28, 
Louisa, 21 miles, C&O; 29, 
Williamsburg, 119 miles, C&O; 30, 
Hampton, 34 miles, C&O; 31 # 


September 
1, South Richmond, Va., 82 miles, 
A.C.L.; 2, Emporia, 63 miles, A.C.L.; 3, 
Lawrenceville, 21 miles, Sou.; 4, South 
Hill, 20 miles, Sou.; 5, Chase City, 42 
miles, Sou.; 6, Oxford, N.C,, 38 miles, 
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Photo 10—Tab wagon carrying wild 
west performers, with the show's 
elephants and just at the edge of the 
picture the steam calliope. Clark Col. 


Sou #; 8, Hillsboro, N.C., 45 miles 
Sou.; 9, Burlington, 20 miles, Sou.; 10. 
11, Winston-Salem, 49 miles, Sou.; 12 
Elkin, 56 miles, Sou.; 13, Mount Airy 
72 miles, Sou.-A&Y 14, #; 15 
Greensboro, N.C., 69 miles A&Y; 16. 
Asheboro, 40 miles Sou.-H.P.R.A.&S.; 
17 Thomasville 42 miles 
H.P.R.A.&S.-Sou.; 18, Concord, 50 
miles, Sou 19, Gastonia, 43 miles 
Sou.; 20, Gaffney, S.C., 34 miles, Sou 
21 Union, S.C. 48 miles, Sou.; 23. 
Newberry, 62 miles, Sou.; Donalds 
57 miles, Sou.; 25, Pelzer, 24 miles 
Sou.; 26, Greer, 31 miles, Sou.; 27 
Easley, 25 miles, Sou.; 28, #;29, Seneca 
27 miles, Sou.; 30, Lavonia, 44 miles 
Sou 


Photo 14—No photos of the Sanger 1913 
steam calliope have been located. 
However this calliope, known as the 
Howes Great London, was listed as having 
been on the Sanger show in 1913 by 
Richard E. Conover in his pictorial en- 
cyclopedia of circus parade wagons that 
appeared in the Nov.-Dec. 1969 issue of 
the BANDWAGON.This photo was taken 
on the Howes Great London 1920 show. 
The wagon was short and it would have 
matched other small wagons on the 
Sanger show. Pfening Col. 


?? 


October 

1, Elberton, 31 miles, Sou.; 2, Royston, 
20 miles, Sou.; 3, Toccoa, 30 miles, Sou.; 
4, Commerce, 46 miles, Sou.; 5, #, Over 
this weekend the name of the show was 
changed to Robinson's Famous Shows, 
but without any change in cars or so 
far as we know the personnel; 6, 
Gainesville, Ga., 33 miles, Sou.; 7 
Buford, 16 miles, Sou.; 8, Fayetteville 
59 miles, Sou.; 9, Griffin, 21 miles, Sou 
10, Jackson, 37 miles, Sou.; 11, Wood 
bury 21 miles, Sou 12, # 13. 
Americus, Ga., 91, A.B.&C.-Cen. of Ga 
14, Dawson, 26 miles, Cen. of Ga.; 15. 
Richland, 27 miles, S.A.L.; 16 
Cuthbert, 28 miles S.A.L:; 17 
Arlington, 26 miles, S.A.L.; 18, Dothan, 
Ala, 47 miles, Ga. Cen.; 19. 
son, Ala, 50 miles, Ga. Cen.; 21, Florala, 
20 miles, Ga. Cen.; & Hartford, 48 
miles, Ga. Cen.; 23, Blakely, Ga., 56 
miles, Ga. Cen.; 24, Albany, 48 miles 
Ga. Cen 25, Abbeville, 65 miles 
G.S.W.&G.-S.A.L.; 26 7, Ocilla, Ga 
31 miles, S.A.L.; 28, Helena, 56 miles 
S.A.L.; 29, Lyons, 39 miles, S.A.L.; 30 
Claxton, Ga., 26 miles, S.A.L.; 31, Fair 
fax, S.C., 111 miles, S.A.L. 


0, Samp 


November 
1, North, 38 miles, S.A.L ;3, McBee 
S.C., 98 miles, S.A.L.; 4, Hamlet, N.C 
46 miles, S.A.L.; 5, Dillon, S.C., 40 
miles, S.A.L.; 6, Lake City, 54 miles, 
A.C.L.; 7, Florence, 23 miles. 
Bishopville, 38 miles, S.A.L.; 9. 
Manning, S.C., 40 miles, S.A.L.-A.C.L 
11, Charleston, 75 miles, A.C.L.; 12, 
Summerville. miles, Sou.; 13, St 
George 3 miles, Sou.; 14, Bamberg, 28 
miles, Sou.; 15, Aiken, 45 miles, Sou 
16, #; 17, Johnston, S.C miles, Sou.; 
18, Prosperity, 40 miles, Sou.; 19, 
Greenwood, 37 miles, Sou.; 20, Athens, 
Ga., 81 miles S.A.L 21 
Lawrenceville, 39 miles, S.A.L.; 22, 
Fairburn, 53 miles, S.A.L.-A.&W.P.; 23, 
#; 24, Hogansville, Ga., 39 miles, 
A.&W.P.; 25, West Point, 29 miles, 
A.&W.P.; 26, Notasulga, Ala., 46 miles, 
W. OF A.; 27, Tallassee, 22 miles, W.OF 
A.-B.&S.E 


Clos - home run to Montgomery-34 


miles on B.&S.E.-W. of A 


1 
‘| 





TWO YEARS UNDER 
THE BIG TOP 


By Bert D. Alton 


By winter of 1915 there seemed 
definite need in our family for the 
eldest to leave school and become an 
earner. Being the firstborn, it therefore 
devolved upon the writer to attempt 
this transition, though the marketable 
skills of an eighteen-year-old may be 
limited; and mine were thin and doubt 
ful indeed! 

However, an application directed to 
one Ed A. Woeckener bandmaster with 
the Al G. Barnes Wild Animal Circus 
(at their winter quarters in Venice, 
California, where it was making ready 
for the on-coming road season) stress. 
ed some supposed ability with certain 
musical instruments and a desire to 
join the troupe as a bandsman 

lo my delight I received in reply an 
invitation to appear at the Venice 
winter quarters and try out! I therefore 
made a singing voyage south from 
Frisco to L. A. on the steamer YALE 
(Cost me $15.00) presenting myself 
most promptly and eagerly in reply 
My delight, I recall, was short-lived 
for my inability to keep up with this 
fast-stepping and experienced bunch 
of professionals soon became painful 
ly evident. The director indicated that 
if I switched to “peck horn” (alto) an 
instrument emphasizing hopefuly 
harmonious afterbeats, and would 
faithfully resort to “woodshedding 
the proposed musical scores for a 
couple of weeks prior to opening date, I 
might hopefully be considered a 
member of the troupe. So to this 
program I zealously applied myself 

Our opening exhibition in that year 
of 1915 was given in Oxnard, Califor- 
nia; and although bills were up around 
town and the public was invited at 
usual admission fees, I believe as 
many job applicants attended this first 
performance as did paid admissions 
Certainly when the route cards were 
passed to personnel, they listed the 
following Friday and Saturday in Los 
Angeles as opening days and dates, 
and our dubious performance in Ox 
nard as a dress rehearsal! 

An inviolate rule of ourmanagement 
as to days and dates of performance 
was “never on Sunday and I havea 
dreary memory of that first Sunday on 
the road as being one of lonely desola- 
tion. It was spent in Lancaster, Califor- 
nia, which was in 1915 little more than 
a small R.R. junction and just over the 
hill from L.A., — and on the desert! 

However, when doors opened that 
Monday afternoon, we played to a good 


Al G. Barnes (George Stonehouse) is 
pictured on the right, his wife, Mrs. Dolly 
Barnes is standing. On the left is Barnes 
brother Albert T. Stonehouse, who used 
the name Capt. Stonewall when presen- 
ting his seal act. Albert Stonehouse was 
the author's grandfather. All photos are 
from the author's collection. 


and profitable house and an even better 
one that evening. 

I have often heard it said that the 
ability to pick ‘tanks’ (small railroad 
towns with gate potential) that were 
being overlooked by other big R.R 
shows, and turning them into areas of 
great potential, was one of AlG.’s main 
success attributes. A sort of “git there 
fustest with the mostest” principle. He 
well knew that the arrival about dawn 
of our sparkling train of 25 or 28 carsin 
red, blue and glistening gold leaf 
splendor would stir comment at every 
breakfast table that the news reached 
in a town of ten to twenty thousand, and 
would cause a stir of excitement in a 
metropolis of any size. 

Often, an unbelievable number of 
small-town people of all ages and 
classes would wait at the R.R. yards or 

runs” fora first glimpse of the circus 
as it arrived. First behind the engine 


came the “flats” on which were chock- 
ed the animal cages with their 
precious cargo. They were spotted im- 
mediately and nearest the lot for early 
and safe delivery there. Then as near 
as possible were set the stock cars 
containing our faithful draft animals 
— horses, of course, and “bulls”, as the 
elephants were called, and without 
which patient and powerful sloggers 
we would have been unable to move 
our heavy equipment either onto or off 
many lots, especially in wet or heavy 
weather. We had, in addition, of cou 

our steam-driven trucks and power 
motor driven vehicles, but it was sur- 
prising how many places we got into 
where they were not only useless but 
had themselves to be extricated by 
those faithful and powerful bulls 

Then at a near-by available siding 
were set the “prop” cars containing 
such physical properties as the “big 
top” and other canvas. One car I 
remember was devoted to the cook 
shack tent, tables and ware, ranges, 
refrigerators, etc. It was directed and 
provisioned by one Charley Davis, 
who developed a reputation as the best 
steward, running the greatest cook 
shack on the road 

Several cars were devoted to the 
transport of our sea of canvas which 
included, besides the “Big Top”, the 
menagerie tent, the “pad” room (or 
dressing tent) where we daily found 
our trunks and water pails lined up in 
prescribed order and with canvas par- 
tition between men's and women's 
premises, the smaller sideshow tents, 
six to ten of these fronting the midway 
on either side 

The “office” where the money and 
records were kept v staunch 
wagon spotted in the front area where 
full view might be had of midw and 
front gate! 

Then there were the various coaches 
for human cargo, the band car, the 
chicken band car (We had a girls’ band 
for parade and sideshow purposes.), 
the performers’ car, the married folks’ 
car and, somewhere farther forward 
(hopefully) the “Crum” cars — those 
inhabited by the canvasmen and other 
property laborers but named for the 
parasitic vermin too often present 
which were referred to lightly as 

crums”, and which were almost con- 
stantly under fumigation 

Near the rear was the one common 
meeting place aboard train, known as 
the privilege car, where one might 
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repair on the long or short hauls and 
while away some hours with games 
such as blackjack, keno, and stud 
Coffee was always on the range. It, and 
a limited assortment of pastries might 
be had in exchange for our “‘dookies” 
These were small coupon books issued 
by the management and available here 
and at the box office through the sim- 
ple procedure of drawing them as an 
advance against future salary. They 
could be used at the gaming tables 
also. The privilege car was a place of 
common meeting and very generally 
resorted to by those above the labor 
eschelon 


Last, but certainly not least in im- 
portance, came “Al G's” private car 
which he rode in stately elegance when 
en route. It consisted, as I remember, of 
two commodious living apartments to 
accommodate two, four, or six persons 
each, a dining area with kitchen and 
pantry, and an impressive observation 
platform at the rear. One of these 
compartments was occupied by Cap’t 
Albert and Theresa (Stonewall) 
Stonehouse, Al G's brother and sister- 
in-law. They were the writer's mater- 
nal grandparents, she, functioning as 
treasurer and he, a dean of sea lion 
trainers. 

In the performers’ car travelled such 
luminaries as Louie Roth, lion trainer; 
Mabel Stark, tigers; Martha Florine, 
leopards; Bill Tafe, dean of clowns; 
Boogie Red, wild west; as well as Fred 
Fulton, “The Pale Plasterer from 


The Al G. Barnes Circus train rounding a 
curve near San Francisco, Ca., around 
1915. 

Minneapolis — the then world’s 
heavyweight boxing “champ 

We proceeded northward aboard this 
city on wheels through the San Joa- 
quin valley in a successful sweep of 
the “tanks” to wind up with a Saturday 
showing in the rather rough little state 
capitol of Sacramento, and to face a 
long weekend jump over the Donner 
Pass. The disappointment was general 
at our early Sunday departure from 
Sacramento, but fordisparate reasons. 
As a “First of May" my regret was 
mellowed by keen anticipation of the 
trip in broad daylight over the legen- 
dary Donner Pass. It became apparent 
that for the “old troupers” regret was 
predominately at leaving the famous 
bars and bistros of Sac’to for a 
weekend train ride — and the privilege 
car! 

We played to good houses in Reno 
and Carson City, Nevada, and when we 
pulled into Fallon we had no reason to 
believe that any but our usual good 
fortune awaited. However, adjacent to 
this town was a quite populous Indian 
reservation (Blackfoot, I was told) and 
it appeared to us that morning as we 
left the “runs” on our trek to the lot 
where we were to “put up” and per- 


The sideshow band is pictured on cage 
No. 29 in a Barnes parade in Newport, 
Wash., July 16, 1915. 


form, that the town had been taken over 
by the Indian population 
We were told by the “towners” that 
the Indians had learned of our date for 
local showing (our bill boards were all 
over town) but that they were taking no 
chance on our slipping into town and 
prematur They had been 


arriving for a week and had the town 
surrounded with their campsites and 
wagons. And sure enough they formed 
an early line at the box office, storming 
in at the instant of opening and filling 


“blues” and reserved seats to near 
capacity. By show time they out- 
numbered the whites five-to-one. We 
had a full house with a large crowd of 
both segments still waiting at the front 
gate. Word was passed up to the stand 
that we would “railroad”, that is, 
shorten each act by half in order to 
accomplish a second matinee and ac- 
commodate the waiting populace out- 
side. 

We in the bandstand who were sharp- 
ly put to it to follow musically the 
abbreviated acts became aware of an 
atmosphere of tension and change and 
were bothered by a rising gusty wind 
disturbing our music folios. My rack 
was tipped into my lap and while I 
struggled to save my _ score the 
bandsman in the next chair leaned 
over and rasped in my ear, “Look, the 
Indians are all leaving!""And so they 
were. The same people who had fought 
so hard to be first-seated were now, as 
with one accord, making for the exits 
I'll not say that all the white citizenry 
remained seated, but I saw none leave. 

Meanwhile, the aerial lion act wasin 
progress and Leo (remember him as 
the symbol of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer?) had reached the zenith of his 
ride to the top of the tent and was 
showing all the symptoms of a ner- 
vous cat quite out of his element and 
wanting more than anything else 
“down.” The worried property men 
were struggling with block and tackle 
to accommodate him. As I gazed aloft 
fascinated, the “big top’ ballooned 
skyward and we could hear stakes 
popping out and guy lines straining 
under the stress of effort to hold down 
this landlocked dirigible of canvas. 
When the nearest center pole lifted and 
crashed upon the steel arena, director 
Woeckener jumped from his stand 
shouting, “Blowdown! Under the bear 
cages, men! Head for the cages!” 

It was merely a matter of steps to 
gain this refuge since the bandstand 
backed up against the cages. And 
animal cages have nearly the same 
strength and stability of small flat- 
cars, and beneath them was probably 
as safe a place as one might find ina 
blowdown, or even a tornado. 

At this point the big top was a dusty 
maelstrom of threshing tent poles, 
stakes and collapsing seat sections 
Spectators dashed in all directions and 
one bewildered townswoman ran 





screaming fro along 
line of ref z until one 
pulled her 


bandsman 
cage beside 
himself 

The wind subside as it 
LrOSE leaving t r lone and 
tattered misery and effectively con 


cluding our only attempt to perform i 


thou me of the locals we 
) have I ually, there 
was too much dé z > “top” for 
the purpose 


n the 


uch wa ost 
umes 
in trees ina 
the 
Thanks to the Indians the loss was al 
material and practically none 
sonal. We were again fortunate, though 
not for long 

It was axiomatic around the lot, that 
time, tide and circus wait for no man 
and we were billed to open on Monday 
of the following week in Susanville, a 
new and remote town back across the 
state line in California's north interior 
and as yet untried by the major R.R 
shows because of inaccessibility 
Again we would utilize the weekend 
fora long hard pull up anew road intoa 
primitive, high area set between two 
immense lakes, and I believe the com 
pany was unanimous in anticipation 
of a venture into this virgin territory 

However, as our heavy train labored 
upgrade over this line of recent con 
struction, the rails spread and the 
engine and first two flats were ground 
ed. We found ourselves marooned for 
the day on a desert of desolation worse 
than Lancaster 

It was late that night before the 
wrecker succeeded in setting us back 
on trackage and we found ourselves 
heading sadly back to California's 
chain of coastal cities. 

It was about this time that oppor 
tunity knocked, though faintly, at the 
door of the narrator. Becoming in 
creasingly bored with the drudgery of 
that everlasting peck-horn I'd had 
thrown at me, I provided myself witha 


Jerry Barnes (Stonehouse) a_ half 
brother of Al G. and Albert Stonehouse is 
shown astride a horse in a Barnes parade 
around 1916. 


pair of drumsticks and began surrep 
tiously practicing 
when 


rolls, flams and 
alone, and when any 
suitable surface was available 


beats 
Our bandmaster Woeckener a 
trooper of the old school, had a faculty 
of knowing how to ather about him 
the type of rough and ready musician 
who could “cut” the music in true 


circus fashion, and who were always 

with it In his words, “You gotta 
show up on time and sober for every 
performance. Miss one and you're 
docked iss two and you're through! 
Show up drunk once and you've had 
it! 


1 observed only two instances of 


The big show band wagon ready to leave 
the lot of the Al G. Barnes Circus around 
1913. The big open wagon behind the 
pony wagon on the rightis a pit show at the 
front of the midway. 


violation of the sobriety rule. The first 
affected my own career and remains 
indelibly inscribed on my memory 
Our snare drummer, Charley Roberts, 
was a performer of nearly flawless 
perfection and exquisite technique. He 
never missed a cue. His rolls were 
feathery lace and I used to observe him 
in covert fascination. It seemed he 
rarely had need of his score except in 
concert work, and there he was im 
mense and always precise. 

But he was bored! And he was sober; 
neither condition to his liking. So 
when we doubled back for Auburn 
next stand he left the train in 
Sacramento and had a private celebra 
tion to make up for the one he felt he'd 
previously missed. That afternoon in 
Auburn we were without a snare in the 
pre-show concert, in the matinee, and 
in the evening street ballyhoo as well 
We really missed old Charley in the 
grand entry, but when we turned into 
the stand for the evening's grind, there 
he was in his usual place, trying to 
appear unconcerned and as if he'd been 


with it through the whole day 





The pull away team is pictured at the 
runs of the Barnes show around 1915. 


Avoiding the director's outraged 
glares he essayed the program as if 
nothing had happened. But that was 
not the way he sounded. He had not 
allowed enough time for sobering and 
his beats were imprecise, his roll had 
lost its magic and he missed cues. He 
seemed sometimes unsure as to what 
score was up 


After twenty minutes of this 


Woeckener turned at a pause, and 
pointing his wand at the drunk he said 
“If you think that you can find your 


way out to the office you can go now 
and draw your time. Then get your 
props, because you won't be aboard the 
train tonight.’ Charley faded. But as 
we continued, the program developeda 
limp. Without Chuck's feathery roll 
every musical hold and chord seemed 
thin and weak, and we began to get 
reproachful stares from the pe 
formers. At mid-show pause Ed turned 
to the group and asked hopefully, “Is 
there anyone who can hit that snare?” 
No one volunteered, so I raised my 
hand 

Woeckener regarded me _ with 
dubious surprise. “You, drum?” he 
asked. I said I'd try, and with a look of 
doubtful apprehension he waved me to 
the drummer's chair. It may have been 
luck, and I admit to some faking, but 
actually I had been a close observer of 
old Charley for some time and I fell 
quite naturally into the routine 

Now with some inner satisfaction I 
observed the director's surprise at my 
ability to make the cues and follow the 
score. But my test was coming up — the 
monkey slide 

At this point there was a suspension 
of other ring activities. A simian 
climbed a center pole opposite the 
reserves, and gaining the top, he 
grasped a pulley suspended on a cable 
slanting to the ground at the far end of 
the tent. Jumping off he slid down 
nearly the full length of the big top, 
gathering momentum as he went and 
disengaging himself with the ease ofa 
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practiced trainman just before he hit 
the ground anchor. 

This feat was always accompanied 
by a thin drum roll at the top which 
gathered volume and crescendo as the 
speed increased and with a crash of 
cymbals at the bottom, I had long been 
intrigued with this effect and I did my 
best to imitate it. And I was rewarded 
when Woeckener turned and looked at 
me saying, “OK! You're the drummer!” 

Trouping life now began to acquirea 
rosier hue, and for me the matter of 
going to bed in one town and waking up 
in another each morning was of in 
triguing interest. We learned that we 
were again essaying anew and untried 
area. The bustling and sizable city of 
Eureka’ had until this time depended 
entirely on its fine port and good 
highways for outside communication 
and had therefore never hosted a 
railroad show. Recently there had been 
an extension of the coastline railroad 
in, and we were to have the opening 
date in this virgin spot, and it turned 
out to be a most memorable occasion 
from start to finish 

Immediately upon pulling into the 
yard in the dawn we were awakened by 
the tumult in the streets. Peering out 
the car windows we found we were 
surrounded. These people, many of 
whom had lived in the area all their 
lives, and without benefit of travel, had 
knowledge only of their local animals, 
domestic and wild. Lions, tigers, 
elephants, camels, zebras and giraffes 
were creatures of which they had only 
read and heard. And no less intrigued 
were they at sight of the flashy train. It 
soon became apparent we were to be 
boarded; they had never seen show 
people either! 

They came aboard our sleepers and 
down the aisles, thrusting aside our 
drapes and peering into bunks and 
berths and apartments with open 
mouths. To them we were all on dis- 
play 

Although we arrived at dawn the 
streets were already lined from the 
runs to the lot where the crew wa 
having difficulty “putting up’ 


Albert Stonehouse with one of his sea 
lions presented on the Al G. Barnes Cir- 
cus. 


because of the press of townspeople 
And no sooner was canvas up than 
clamor arose at the front gate for 
admission! 

Circus before breakfast? A short 
conference was held and it was decided 
that we would railroad our breakfast, 
give a short parade, get the doors open 
before noon and give an early show for 
the benefit of the eager beavers in 
addition to the programmed matinee 
and evening show 

I still can’t see why we bothered with 
a parade, for when we returned we 
could hardly find room to spot the 
wagons for the crowd. We lunched on 
the run and threw doors open. Im 
mediately we were filled to capacity 
So we railroaded and had doors open 
for an early full capacity matinee 
There were always more waiting than 
we could accommodate, so we crowded 
in a third performance that afternoon 
We opened for an early night perfor 
mance and a second, so that it was near 
midnight when we wrapped it up, hav 
ing given five complete performances 
Still people were waiting who had to 
make do with sideshows 

Five “turn-aways” in one day. If this 
is not a record, it must be close. And to 
management this represented nearly a 
week of good gates without the moving 
costs. Did we all get a bonus? No 

Our course was now fixed in a 
northerly direction playing most of the 
towns of the Pacific northwest, in- 
cluding those on the Puget Sound. It 
was in one of these perched in the hills 
at the edge of the water with streets 
slanting steeply seaward that we hada 
problem keeping our parade rigs from 
launching themselves into the sea 

Our number one bandwagon was one 
of the heaviest rigs on the lot, and the 
tallest, an impressive sight moving 
grandly down a street behind its eight- 
horse team of noble draft animals. And 
the skinner was an expert, a matter of 
constant comfort to us bandsmen 





perched atop this swaying leviathon 
Today, however, he was disturbed 
because his helper was absent — the 
man on whom he depended for braking 
power and extra beef on pull-ups, etc 
This town was built in a narrow 
crescent among the hills reaching into 
the Sound. Our skinner did a perfect 
job with those sixteen reins — eight in 
hand, and providing his own braking 
power besides until we came to the 
last turn at the top of a grade looking 
straight down into the Sound with a 
sharp turn at the bottom 
Our driver pulled up while we all 
peered down that awesome reach and 
he turned to us. “Fellows,” said he, 
this is the one I've been dreading. This 
is a steep pitch and that’s a sharp turn 
down at the bottom. If we get to going 
too fast for the turn we're going right 
out there into the drink.” A pause 
Then: “Guess I don't need to remind 
you, if we make the turn, everybody to 
the port side so we don't turn it over 
With that he gently eased downgrade 
while we clung to our lofty perches in 
terror. One of our fellows added his 
weight to the brake, with the driver's 
The powerful wheel horses dug in, 
braced their shoulders and did their 
best to hold; but it was too much 
weight. The grade was too steep and we 
were gaining velocity at an alarming 
rate when the mounted parade marshal 
and his assistant saw our predicament 
He came charging in to grasp bridles 
of lead horses on either side; and with 
this combined effort we were able to 
cut and negotitate the sharp turn atthe 
bottom 
land 
We now made our way across the 


- and stay upright and on dry 


reaches of the cascades into north 
central Washington and Idaho, 
proceeding south through the latter 
state until we found ourselves in the 
quaint, small town of Payette. Here we 
put up at the edge of town. An outlying 
residence adjoined our lot and it turned 
out to be the home of a young man, a 
recent high school graduate with a 
trombone and a wanderlust. He watch- 
ed the put-up from start to completion, 
saw the parade line up and pull away to 
town where he listened from various 
vantage points. What he saw and heard 
intrigued him and he approached our 
director with a request to join the 
troupe. 

Woeckener made some local inquiry, 
and he confided to the group now that 
he was impressed with a new applicant 
whose local referral had replied to 
inquiry, “Who, Paul Maule? The best 
trombone player in the state of Idyho!” 
He was to sit in with us that afternoon 
and evening, which he did, and showed 
up some of our skeptical old troupers. 
All sight-reading yet! He was hired 
and aboard the train when we pulled 
out of Payette that night. 

So that is how Paul David Maule 
joined the trick. We now had a new 


“first-of-May". He was promptly dubb- 
ed “Pall Mall”. He and I soon became 
close chums. We invested what spare 
time was allowed us an investigation 
of local and historic sites wherever we 
went. We swam in every available lake 
or stream, icy or warm; if there was 
anthing for which a region was famous 
we did our best with what time we had 
to investigate, an interest which soon 
earned us the ultimate degradation of 
being referred to as “tourists”. Paul 
Maule and I enjoyed our association 
for the rest of the season and on 
through 1916. After I left at the end of 
1916 he joined the big one, Barnum and 
Bailey 


Eddie Woeckener and his twenty-two 
piece band posed for this photo in front of 
the Al G. Barnes Circus marquee in 1913. 
Woeckener was band master on the 
Barnes show for many years. 


When the first World War engulfed us 
he joined the Navy as bandsman and 
being stationed at Mare Island he wasa 
regular visitor at our home in 
Oakland. He left the road to become a 
lumberman in his old home of Payette 
where Thetis and I visited him in 1966 
with our granddaughter Linda, and 
were entertained at his mountain lake 
cabin. Hopefully he still holds forth — 
with his faithful sliphorn — and still 
plays with the Shrine Band 

We now headed north through 
western and middle western states on 
an easterly course that took us as faras 
New York. It was about this time that 
the equestrian director, King, ap- 
proached me with an inquiry as to my 
riding ability saying he had a spot for 
me in the “manage” act 

“You do ride?” a gentle inflection in 
his voice. 

“Oh, sure.’ And I told him of my farm 
upbringing. I had ridden everything on 
the ranch 

But he was definitely unimpressed 
“That's all right,”’ said he reassuring- 


ly, “I can make a rider of you in an 
hour's time 

As I recollect, this proved to be a 
somewhat overoptimistic assessment; 
but he was a thorough horseman anda 
good teacher. The basics I learned from 
him stayed with me through life. 

When he introduced me to my mount 
it turned out to be a young silver- 
colored gelding of good conformation 
and somewhat more than his share of 
spunk and spirited mischief. These 
characteristics King explained to me 
while Silver and I listened attentively 

though sneeringly on Silver's part 
Then King mounted and demonstrated 
the cues used to put the animal through 


his routine and it was amazing the co- 
operation he got from that patently 
unwilling cayuse, and the impressive- 
ly beautiful action accomplished! 

“Now,” said King, turning him to 
face the reserves, “This is where he 
stars. He does the best ‘kooch’ of 
anything on the lot, including the gir 
in the sideshow tent. There are five 
dancing horses in the line and he has 
the center, and deserves it, when he's 
working right. Watch closely.” King 
uttered a coo of encouragement and 
began raking the horse gently from 
shoulder to thigh with alternate heels 
at the same time tickling his rump 
with his quirt on first one side and then 
the other. Then that little animal, after 
a protesting snort or two, placed his 
front hoofs solidly together, at the 
same time lifting his rear feet alter- 
nately and daintily causing his whole 
haunch and buttocks to swing and 
sway in extraordinary undulations. 
King kept him on this routine for over 
two minutes before pulling him up 
with a bow, and rewarding him witha 
grateful and affectionate pat. 

“When he’s working like that” said 
he appreciatively, “believe me, the 
seats go cra Then dismounting, 
“OK, he's all yours. Make him work.’ 
How simple. I'll not go into the hours 
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that Silver and I spent together to 
achieve this entente. Suffice to say that 
we managed in every phase but his 
dance. That dance he purely hated. It ill 
became his equine dignity to do this 
mincing step. I took to cueing him 
early. He would snort and shake his 
head in protest, but when he finally 
broke into his routine we could always 
be sure of an appreciative hand from 
the audience. But each day he stalled 
longer and more obstinately until the 
day came that we had to exit without 
his dance! King met us at the padroom 
door. 

“Well, he finally blew it,’ he said, 
“T'll have him saddled at four-thirty 
and you two can woodshed it between 
shows.” So Silver and I found 
ourselves alone that afternoon under 
the deserted big top, but at our usual 
spot for his hippodrome dance — 
which he simply refused to do. For 
forty-five minutes I cued him and 
coaxed him, whipped him and raked 
him until he stood in a puddle of his 
own lather before he finally came 
around and broke into his usual dance 
routine. Then I took him to his stall for 
his rations and rest (R&R). 

When he had left the car, which he did 
at once, the conductor informed me 
that this character caught and boarded 
every car he was able to as it crossed 
the bridge, and disembarked only 
when he had accomplished his pur- 
pose of lifting someone’s wallet and 
that he, (the conductor) had made it a 
rule to announce the matter each time 
just as he would the next stop or street. 
A few wallets had even been recovered 
thereby 

Fellow passengers said they had 
observed him pass something on to 
another just as I intercepted him; and I 
never saw my wallet again. It has 
always been a matter of chagrin to me 
to have been thus victimized within 
minutes of my first departure from my 
native heath. And though I returned 
across to the U.S.A. that day achasten- 
ed chap, it would be wrong to say Iwas 
broke. I still had a hatful of Mexican 
specie, with which I consoled myself 
and sent home to family and friends as 
souvenirs stuffed in letters written on 
my pad room trunk ‘tween shows. 

Only a few days now remained of the 
current season of parades, perfor- 
mances and of Grand Entries around 
the hippodrome. It seems appropriate 
here to mention the strident vehicle 
which always imposed itself at the end 
of every such spectacle, the steam 
calliope, and to speak of its gentle 
operator whom we'll call Mrs. Smith 
A quiet, unassuming and meek little 
iady, she seemed an unlikely candidate 
for her job, but she performed it in 
masterful fashion. She could coax 
sounds from this brazen behemoth 
which passed as music — ata suitable 
distance. She stuffed cotton in her own 
ears. 
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Al G. Barnes at the rear of his private car 
on the circus train. 


Mrs. Smith had two consuming in- 
terests to console her. She loved to 
“erosh-uh" (crochet), and she idolized 
her arrogant pip-squeak spouse. Early 
in the season she essayed a serious 
project, the creation with her crochet 
hook, of a king-sized bedspread of 
many colors and of intricate design 
She spent most of her leisure hours 
thus occupied. Her industry became a 
matter of gossip and of prideful in- 
terest to her fellow troopers who laid 
bets as to the work's date of comple- 
tion. Her husband, on whom she seem- 
ed to dote, was a large-mouthed 
braggart, a sort of Jack-of-all trades, a 
roust-about who couldn't fit in and 
whose very presence aboard the train 
and around the lot was endured in 
sufferance to her. 

Because of a tall tale he would eager- 
ly spin to any with patience to listen, 
he had earned the dubious sobriquet of 
“The Great Unchokeable.” Weasly and 
wiry rooster that he was, he bragged of 
having once met the great Frank 
Gotch, a former world’s wrestling 
champ, on equal terms, and to the 
latter’s discomfort. 

This Gotch had, in the memory of 
older sports fans, stumped the country 
taking on all challengers and would 
wind up his exhibitions by sitting on 
the floor in a corner of the ring while 
the announcer offered a bag of gold to 
any person, “man, woman or child” 
who would step into the ring and 
succeed with his bare hands in throttl- 
ing the supine and_ unresisting 
gladiator. As no record exists of the 
Great Gotch ever having parted witha 
dollar as the result of this challenge, 


the average inexperienced listener 
would, at this point, blurt asI did, “And 
are you telling me that you 
succeeded?” 

“Hell, no,” he'd answer, disdainfully. 
“Couldn't nobody choke that ox. He 
knew the trick, — but I do, too. So! just 
challenged him right back, — winner 
take all! An y’ know, that feller just 
worked himself to a frazzle before he 
give in. And I walked away with the 
swag.” If his listener's face then 
betrayed some doubt or disbelief at this 
conclusion he would tense his neck 
muscles 'til the cords stood out like 
fiddle strings, by way of demonstra- 
tion of his technique, holding his 
breath 'til he was as red as a lobster, 
and the average listener would yield 
the point in apprehension. 

One of this non-pareil’s first duties 
of the morning was to stoke the 
calliope’s firebox and develop a head 
of steam for the parade. On one sad 
morning near season's end his patient 
and industrious wife sat at her console 
awaiting his tardy effort to get up 
pressure. She had brought her 
crocheting with her. It was a bulky 
bundle and nearly finished; but, with 
little time remaining, she had resolved 
to complete her project before season's 
end. She now tenderly unfolded her 
work hoping to accomplish a few 
stitches while waiting 

This calm acceptance of a sticky 
situation seemed to infuriate her tardy 
and irrascible spouse. He reached into 
the cab, gathering her bulky bundle in 
his arms and heaved it into the firebox 
When her fellow troopers learned of 
this monstrous vandalism, talk was 
had of lynching. Out of consideration 
for her he was allowed to live. 


We played many picturesque and 
interesting towns along the Mississip- 
pi before we again pointed west for the 
coast, then trending north through the 
Imperial Valley, through the Pass and 
Beaumont and Banning, we played San 
Bernardino in southern California. 
Thus I had my first view of the fair 
valley, which would sometime be our 
home and later assume so large a part 
in the lives of all the family. 

As we now approached the season's 
end we found ourselves in the San 
Francisco bay area and a part of each 
day's delight was to greet old friends 
and family. One day on parade in 
Richmond, I espied from my perch on 
the band wagon a familiar group of 
eager youngsters, including my sister, 
Bee, and a young lady I had known and 
admired through my Oakland school 
days. When we returned to the lot, 
sister Bee, her chum, Thetis, and my 
closest boyhood chum, Emil 
Schaegelen, were there waiting. We 
had a great visit and laid plans to 
attend the “Fair” together (Panama 
Pacific International Exposition) in 
San Francisco the next weekend. 





Martha Florine, who presented a leopard 
act, is shown in the cookhouse of the Al G. 
Barnes Circus 


After seeing them seated in the 
reserves I returned to the front gate to 
perceive another acquaintance in the 
person of Thetis’ uncle, Miles Stan- 
dish. He was in an apprehensive and 
somewhat nt mood, having 
heard that his favorite niece had gone 
to the lot to meet some guy with the 
circus. I believe he was reassured only 
when he found her to be seated with her 
group enjoying the show. He and I 
later became great friends and often 
laughed about his ‘Richmond Rescue 
Early on the following Sunday our . 
little foursome boarded the Key Route We had heard Sousa's band. And Thetis 
Ferry from Oakland. We crossed the had tried to spend some weird foreign 
bay in the bright morning hours and money which had been sent to her from 


could hear the throaty tones of Smith’s 
calliope; and on the midway, candy- 
butcher Charley Hotts’ famous pitch, 


did not return until the ensuing wee _ El Paso No peanuts - no sur-kiss! No peanuts - 


ones. We had spent the day at the Fair As I returned to the lot on Monday I no sur-kiss! 
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The Origin of Early 
Circus Calliope Instruments 


In 1872 an enterprising individual 
associated with the launching of the 
Great Eastern Circus at Cincinnati had 
the idea to mount a steam calliope 
instrument in a wagon and use its 
attention drawing loudness to an 
nounce the fact the show was in town 
The application was so successful it 
was followed by the Barnum and Van 
Amburgh shows in 1873 and the Cole 
Cooper & Bailey and Sells circuses in 
1874. By the mid 1880's most large 
circuses had a calliope, and the steam 
music maker had become symbolic of 
the American circus presence 

The origin of the instruments which 


were used by the circuses of the 1870's 


and 1880's has long been a myste 
The name ofa builderisnotr 
the New York Clipper, 1 
parade accounts, reminiscences of old 
calliope players or other source 
which usually divulge this type of 
information Generally circus 
proprietors were eager to broadcast in 
the boldest terms their 
features, where they originated 
but in the case of the calliopes no 
announcements are to be found. Based 
on the analysis of several photographs 
and other data, it is hypothesized that 
the circus owners did not know the 
name of the instrument builders and 
thus could not release a name to the 
trade. Further, it appears the cir 
cusmen may have been unwilling todo 
so because the instruments were sec 
ond hand devices 

The activities of the Steam Music 
Company of Worcester, known after 
1857 as the American Steam Music 
Company, spanned from early 1856 to 
about 1862. The earliest verifiable 
photograph of an SMC/ASMC calliope 
is a shot taken about 1875 of the 34 
whistle instrument in the possession 
of Christian and George Kratz of 
Evansville, Indiana. (Photo 1) It em 
bodies all of the features of the 36 
whistle ASMC calliope shown in an 
engraving published in the December 
3, 1859 Illustrated London News. The 
distinctive 


features of these two 


calliopes include: 

1. A pinned cylinder mechanism 
featuring an inverted “U" bracket 
construction located below the rec 
tangular box keyboard 
A manifold supported by merchant 
bar stock legs, reinforced by X brac 
ing at the ends and knee bracing 
between the legs and the manifold 
A circular disc shaped pressure 
reducing valve located below the far 
end of the manifold 
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by Frederick Dahlinger, Jr. 


The 34 whistle c. 1858 American Steam 
Music Co, steam calliope at the Christian 
Kratz shop about 1875. Note (1) the in 
verted “U" bracket below the keyboard, (2) 
the structure of the manifold support legs 
and (3) the circular pressure reducing 
valve. 


These design signatures are not to be 
found in any instruments constructed 
after the demise of the ASM( 

Of the thirty or more circus calliopes 


© 


» 1900 period, twelve have 

1 photographs. Of this 

»hs of four particular 

taken at such an angle 

nstrument features can be 

hed, Th four, the Adam 

The “John Robinson” rail calliope show 

in a c. 1899 view. Note (1) inverted “U 

bracket, (2) bar stock legs and (3) pressure 

reducing valve. (This calliope was never 
on Sun Bros. Circus.) 





Forepaugh calliope, the John 
Robinson-Ringling Bros. calliope, the 
John Robinson rail calliope and the 
Van Amburg calliope, all housed 20 
whistle instruments which exhibit the 
three ASMC features noted above. The 
correspondence is best observed 
between the Kratz owned unit and the 
John Robinson rail calliope, both of 
which, from our perspective, were con- 
veniently carried on open sided 
vehicles. (Photo 2) The instrument size 
and general featur of the familiar 
Sells Bros. calliope strongly suggest it 
too originated from the same factory 
as these four 

The origin of all five calliopes noted 
above is somewhat obscure. None has 
a precise origin, they simply appear 
unannounced in photographs or the 
Clipper. It is fortunate two well known 
calliope players spoke up in this 
regard, for they offer clues to bolster 
our theory. William W. “Bud” Horn, a 
circus calliope player whose ex- 
perience dated back to either 1878 or 
1872, played the Forepaugh calliope in 
1895 on the Leon W. Washburn circus 
and again in 1901, when it was on the 
Campbell Bros. Circus. Horn noted it 
was the same instrument he had 
played on the packet Robert Burns in 
1879, and which Forepaugh had bought 
from steamboat interests at Louisville 
in 1885.1 The Robert Burns was a 


The Van Amburg calliope instrument 
has the same bar stock legs found on other 
ASMC units. This view was taken in 1907. 
Another 1920 view of this calliope appears 
with the 1913 Sanger article elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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The Adam Forepaugh calliope show on 
Leon Washburn's Stetson UTC show c. 
1896. The inverted “U" bracket can be 
clearly seen below the keyboard. Two 
whistles are missing. 


bonafide Ohio River steamboat, built 
at Cincinnati in 1864. Notably, she is 
one of four Memphis & Cincinnati 
Packet Co. boats which had steam 
lliopes. Unfortunately the sole 
available photograph of the Robert 
Burns is taken at an angle at which the 
right smoke stack obscures the loca- 
tion where the calliope would have 
been mounted. In a photograph taken 
of her sister steamboat, the Silver 
Moon, between 1859 and March 27, 
1866, a calliope identical to the twenty 
whistle instruments in the circus 
wagons is clearly visible on the 
hurricane deck, in front of the texas. 
Ernest “Deacon” Albright recounted 
his early calliope playing experiences 
in a series of articles in the 1942 
Billboard, Albright started his career 
in 1900 playing a 34 whistle low 
pressure steam calliope on the 
Evansville, Indiana, based steamboat 
Fawn. The geographical location and 
instrument description strongly infer 
a connection with the George Kratz 
owned 34 whistle ASMC instrument or 
a duplicate unit. Albright recalled that 
“most of the old calliopes were small, 


usually with 20 whistles” and that they 
had barrel mechanisms.? Albright’s 
knowledge came from both first hand 
experience, as he had played the 
Forepaugh calliope in 1902, and from 
conversation with older players. 

This information is tempered by ad- 
ditional facts. In 1857 the ASMC in- 
troduced a new style calliope. The 
earliest calliopes were single straight 
manifold machines, eight to ten feet 
long, with a keyboard at one end anda 
pinned cylinder at the other. The new 
calliope eliminated the space problem 
of these calliopes by utilizing a double 
manifold, the common “V" shape. The 
keyboard was located at the mouth of 
the Vv and the pinned cylinder 
mechanism relocated to below the 
keyboard These small compact 
calliopes were especially intended for 
steamboat application 

Our conclusion is that the in- 
struments in at least four, if not five, 
early circus calliopes are 1857 design- 
ed 20 whistle American Steam Music 
Company products, which were once 
mounted on steamboats but were 
transplanted as the steamboat in- 
dustry declined and the circus ap- 
proached its “Golden Age.” The in- 
struments’ identity as ASMC products 
is assured by their sharing known 
ASMC features and by the particular 
knowledge only ASMC calliopes were 
equipped with pinned cylinder 
mechanisms, Their reclamation from 
the rivers is established since that is 
the only source where the required 
number of instruments was available. 
Coincidentally, calliope wagon 
builder Henry Ohlsen was located in 
Cincinnati, an important river city 
where salvaged steamboat apparatus 
would be readily available. 


New York Clipper, February 4, 1893, p. 779; 
Billboard, February 1, 1908, p. 47; April 13, 1901, p. 
7. 

Billboard, October 31, 1942, p. 43. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, September 13, 1857 


REQUIEM FOR PIANO (steam) 


While remembering the way it used to be 


Sound the strong notes; play them for one hundred railroad cars — on some 
tours more; some less, but thereabouts a hundred in four trains. 

Press down on white-hot keys—a requiem for Percherons and Belgians, 
three hundred twenty-five full-strength; of bands and red and gold and blue 


upon the streets. 


Now make a symphony for canvas—twelve thousand yards of 8-ounce drill; 
compose a melody describing sight and sound and smell, and children’s faces 
lighted with the thrill of watching it all billow into tents. 

Touch keys to musically describe the cookhouse,and then try to conjure up 
the magic of the late, late afternoon, of shadows slanting on the backyard card 
games and on acrobats rehearsing and on sleeping clowns. 

Capture now the midway as the first faint star is born, and spread your 
blistered fingers to extole, in bright-toned steam, the warmth of charcoal 
buckets doing service on chilled nights in autumn Dixie. 

Lastly, now, reach back and find a chord to hold forever there, in reverie, the 
soung of hoofs on pavement late at night, the hub-cap rumble and the corner 


flare. 


Bev Kelley 





LEGISLATING THE SHOWS: 
VERMONT, 1824 - 1933. 


On October 5, 1840 the Raymond & 
Waring menagerie unit managed by, or 
leased to, J fA. Hobby & Company 
was approaching Montpelier, Ver 
mont fora stand on October 15. As was 
the custom then, they began adver. 
tising their appearance ten days in 
advance. After extolling the merits of 
the great elephant Hannibal and his 
ability to carry the New York Brass 
Band and the daring of their lion 
keeper, John Shaffer, their ad had this 
line: 


The proprietors would say to the 
public that in consequence of 
heavy taxation to a greater 
degree than in any other state in 
the Union, they have not been 
able to pass through this section 
of the country for 
number of years 


some 


In research in American circus 
history from its beginning to 1850, this 
is the only complaint of this type that 
we have found. And it has led us to the 
conclusion that the canny legislators 
of Vermont went their brethren in Con 
necticut one better in handling the 
question of discouraging field shows 
— don't ban them, tax them 

In a previous paper we examined the 
laws of Connecticut relative to cir 
cuses.2 In that state they were simply 
outlawed, an approach similar to the 
1919 Federal prohibition statutes and 
like it, an invitation to the public to 
ignore it. Circuses played Connecticut 
but did so carefully, not advertising 
their presence, and, as far as is known 
only one showman was. ever 
prosecuted under the act 

New Englanders in general and 
“Yankees” in particular — to make an 
ethnic separation had little use for 
the amusements of the day. Michel 
Chevalier wrote: 

It is from [the Yankee] that the 
country has taken a general tone 

of austere severity that is 
bigoted 
sorts of 
among 


religious and even 
because of him all 
amusements, which 
[Europeans] are considered in- 
nocent relaxations, are here pro 
scribed as immoral pleasures. 


Regulation of shows by the Vermont 
legislature had an early beginning. In 
Public Act 26, dated November 18, 1824 
menageries were to be fined no more 
than fifty dollars, nor less than ten 
dollars for showing in the state, unless 
local governments wanted to license 


them. In that case local selectmen 


by Stuart Thayer 
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could issue permits for no more than 
two days at a cost of no more than fifty 
nor less than two dollars.* 

To the historian such an act im- 
mediately raises the question that 
some travelling menagerie in 1824 
created a problem. Unfortunately, the 
burning of the State House in 
Montpelier in 1857 led to the loss of 
most of the early newspapers in the 
state so that it is impossible to piece 
together what one would describe as a 
complete history of shows playing 
Vermont. Two menageries were in 
New Hampshire and northwest 
Massachusetts in 1824, and we would 
suspect them as the cause of the 
legislative action. Both were called 
Grand Caravan of Living Animals 
generic titles but are dis 
tinguishable because one carried the 
famous elephant, Tippoo Sultan, and 
the other Hector, the lion, an unusually 
large specimen. The 1824 statute 
defines a menagerie as “any living 
animal or other natural curiosity.” In 
1833, the size of the license fee was 
increased to a maximum of three 
hundred and a minimum of fifty 
dollars. 

That menagerie proprietors could 
live with these fees cannot be doubted 
We find them in the state in each year 
between 1829 and 1835. In 1835 we also 
find the first circus that advertised ina 
surviving newspaper. This was 
Nathan Howes’ combination that he 
rather awkwardly titled Mammoth 
Elephant, Menagerie and Circus. In 
1836 both the Boston Lion Circus of 
Buckley & Weeks and J, J. Hall's Mam 
moth Eagle Circus performed in Ver 
mont. Unlike the other two, Hall was 
on his way to Quebec, on a route which 
became common in later years, using 
Vermont as a corridor wherein one 
went up the Connecticut River, along 
Lake Champlain and into the 
Richelieu Valley to Montreal 

These 1836 incursions apparently 
woke the legislators to the fact that 
their previous law did not include 
circuses, so Public Act 24 was passed 
on November 16, 1836 and it read 


In the late 1840's, Vermont was more 
hospitable toward menageries than cir- 
cuses, In 1847 the eastern unit of Raymond 
and Waring’s Menagerie played nine dates 
in the state, including a stand in 
Montpelier, the state capital. The ad is 
from The Vermont Chronicle, Windsor, 
Vermont, 15 September 1847. Pfening 
collection. 





Circus riding, theatrical ex 
hibitions, juggling or sleight of 
hand, ventriloquism and magic 
arts, shall be, and are, declared to 
be common and public nuisances 
and offenses against the state 


For presenting any of these offen- 
sive shows a person could be fined up 
to two hundred dollars. The inclusion 
in the act of other forms of popular 
entertainment than the circus in- 
dicates less a bias brought on by a 
single event, than the general attitude 
of the populace toward such offerings 
The effect was, of course, that circuses 
ceased to play the state, or if they did 
they adopted the same course they did 
in Connecticut, which was not to 
advertise, at least in the newspapers 
As we know, newspaper advertising 
was not considered important by im- 
presarios of the day, their preference 
being for handbills. 

Returning to Hobby & Company and 
their complaint of the high fees in 1840, 
we find them stating that having found 
it rather convenient to use a portion of 
the state (they also played Woodstock 
and undoubtedly smaller places) they 
thought proper to venture the atthe 
enormous tax of fifty dollars per day.” 
They used three tents, requiring a lot 
eighty by one hundred-fifty feet and 
had sixty horses and forty men in their 
operation. This was a daily expense of 
one-hundred dollars, one hundred-fifty 
when the tax was added. “Add to this 
occasional rainy da which the 
proprietors must consequently suffer, 
and it almost amounts to a direct 
prohibition.” The legislators probably 
hoped that it did 

That this plea was made in the 
newspaper serving the state capitol 
and in the second week of the 1840 
session of the legislature tells us that 
Hobby & Company hoped to reach 
more eyes than those of the village 
populace. 

In 1844 the act of 1836 was made more 
specific and proscribed “any games, 
tricks, plays, wax figures or other 
shows, ventriloquism, tumbling, rope 
dancing, puppet shows or feats of un- 
common dexterity or agility of body.” 
Circuses were accorded their own sec- 
tion of the act by this wording 


No person shall make or use any 
circus of any description, or any 
open space, area or edifice for 
spor for the exhibition of any 
extraordinary feats of any horse, 
or horse kind, or any other 
animal, for reward or gain 


Further, persons were prohibited 
from making, causing to be made, 
aiding, assisting or abetting the ex- 
hibition of horse feats. All these sins 
called fora fine of two hundred dollars 
The act also raised the fine for ex- 
hibiting a menagerie without a license 
from local selectmen from fifty to two 
hundred dollars. The minimum license 
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fee was increased from two to ten 
dollars 

What might have happened was that 
a rope dancer or wax museum ex- 
hibitor had gotten around the 1836 act 
because of its loose definitions. The 
1844 version reads very much like the 
Connecticut law then in force. 

Brattleboro, Vermont, hard by the 
New Hampshire line and of easy 
acce: from both Keene and Clare- 
mont, was an attractive stop for 
travelling shows. They must have felt 
they could spend one day in Vermont 
and risk the two hundred dollar fine 
since an average gross would exceed 
that amount. In 1843, 1844 and 1845 
Rockwell & Stone played Brattleboro, 
as did Sands, Lent & Company in 1847. 
Apparently, the local selectmen ig- 
nored the state law upon those oc- 
casions. 

Despite this situation there never 
was any great influx of shows into the 
state. The population was small and 
the roads not of the best. These things, 
along with legislative disapproval un- 
doubtedly discouraged showmen. As 
late as September, 1860 the New York 
Clipper stated that no circuses or 
caravans were allowed in Vermont. 
This was not strictly the case, but no 
doubt was the attitude held by show 
people. 

There was one exception. In 1861 T. 
Alston Brown, an inveterate writer of 
news to the Clipper, was agent for H.P. 
Madigan's circus and wrote from Ver- 
mont that business was fine there. He 
also opined that after hearing this 
everyone would rush in and ruinit, but 
no such thing happened.> 

In 1865 the legislature gave up and 
passed Public Act 50 on November 9 
allowing local selectmen to license 
circuses up to two days at ten to one 
hundred dollars a day. In this, they 
lagged behind Connecticut five years, 
that state having given circuses the 
green light in 1860. But shows were 
required by Vermont to have a state 
permit costing $1,000 to $3,000 and 
permitting them to show ninety days. 
Needless to say, at a possible fine of 
two hundred dollars a show would risk 
at least five days in the state. This act 
was re-written in 1867 (P.A.56) to allow 
the selectmen to revoke a license if 
they decided the circus was a public 
nuisance. 

To follow this to its conclusion, the 
state license, as expensive as it was, 
remained on the books until 1915. In 
1894 officers of state, county or town 
fair associations were given the power 
to regulate and prevent “all theatrical, 
circus and mountebank exhibitions 


John O'Brien took his P. T. Barnum 
show on an extensive tour of Vermont in 
June of 1874. By this time the mores of an 
earlier generation had changed enough 
that even a nefarious grifter like O’Brien 
was tolerated, if not welcomed, in the 
state. Pfening collection. 





and shows” within two hundred yards 
of the fairgrounds on fair days. In 1906 
the law provided a definition of whata 
circus was, which leads one to wonder 
at its origin 


the word ‘circus’ as used in 
this chapter, shall mean a com 
pany of performers with their 
equipage, travelling from place 
to place and exhibiting or 
parading in the open airorunder 
canvas entertainment con 
sisting principally of feats of 
horsemanship, acrobatic dis 
plays and the exhibition of wild 
animals, or any two of these 

features 

This reads very much like recent 
scholarly attempts to define a circus.‘ 
The definition was included without 
changing the remainder of the act 


Ballard, Bailey & Co.'s French Circus 
played Windsor, Vermont, on 12 July 1855. 
Like Brattleboro, Windsor is on the New 
Hampshire line, and presumably the show 
played only this one date in Vermont, then 
jumped back into New Hampshire. This ad 
appeared in the Vermont Journal, Wind- 
sor, Vermont, 29 June 1855. Pfening 
collection. 
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In 1915 Public Act 203 abolished the 
state licensing, as we mentioned, but 
called for the commissioner of taxes to 
grant permits to railroad shows witha 
daily fee based on the number of cars 
(.e., 1 to 12 cars, $30.00 daily; 12-25 
$40.00; 25-40, $50.00: 40-60, $60.00; over 
60 cars, $70.00) 

All of these laws, saving the right of 
selectmen to were 
repealed by 1933 and Vermont joined 
the rest of the Union in so far as there 
was no longer any public bias toward 
field shows 


license circuses 
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Gentry Bros. Circus, Season of 1929 


We are pleased to present this splendid 
set of 8 “new” Gentry Bros. 1929 photos a 
a supplement to this article on this 
that appeared in the Sept 
Bandwagon. Photos of the Floy 
Howard King railroad circuse 


tremely rare an 


show 


Yet 1978 


during the series on these 


shows we often reminded Bandwagon 
readers to advise on any additional shot 


that might turn up. We can thank CH 


Photo No. 1 — Loaded flat cars of Gentry 
Bros. Circus, South Norwalk, Conn., June 
26, 1929. Note all photos from collection of 
John Olean 
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Photo No, 2 — Light plant wagon com- 
ing down the runs at South Norwalk, 
Conn., June 26, 1929. Note overhead elec- 
tric wires of the New Haven Railroad. 





Photo No. 3 — Gentry Bros. Circus Photo No. 4 — Light plant wagon on 
coaches in rail yards at South Norwalk, Gentry Bros. lot at South Norwalk, Conn., 
Conn., June 26, 1929. June 26, 1929. 


i a et oes 


Photo No. 5 — Gentry Bros. baggage Photo No. 6 — Center poles and canvas 
wagons on lot at South Norwalk, Conn., spread of the Gentry Bros. big top on lotat 
during morning set-up, June 26, 1929. South Norwalk, Conn., June 26, 1929. 

Padroom is in rear. 


Photo No. 7 — Gentry Bros.’ three Photo No. 8 — Gentry Bros. elephant 
elephants, Eva, Danny (male tusker in herd, Eva, Danny (male tusker in center) 
center), and Mom (also called Mama Mary) and Mom (also called Mama Mary) on lot at 
with other lead stock on Gentry Bros. lot. South Norwalk, Conn., June 29, 1929. 
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This gathering of the faithful, which 
will be remembered as the first held in 
two cities, began in Milwaukee on 20 
May and concluded in Chicago on the 
24th. Approximately 25 members 
attended the Wisconsin portion of the 
program, while a much larger number 
appeared in our 2nd city. Perhaps 
twenty hard core addicts made both 
dates. 

The feature of the first stand was the 
exhibition “Center Ring: The Artist” at 
the Milwaukee Art Museum. Organiz- 
ed by CHS member Dean Jensen, the 
show explored why the circus has held 
such fascination to the creative artist, 
and included works by not only the 
great civilian artists but also posters. 
carvings and banners by the old 
masters at the Strobridge Lithograph 
Company, the Fielding Wagon Works, 
and other circus suppliers. Jensen 
wrote the exhibit catalog, which is an 
important contribution to the 
literature of the circus, and elaborated 
his views in a special tour of the 
gallery for the members. 

As in the past, a number of papers 
were given. Joanne Joys presented a 
slide show on wild animal trainers, as 
did the ubiquitous Dean Jensen on 
Lillian Leitzel. Stuart Thayer discuss- 
ed the economics of shows in the 1830's 
and 1840's; Fred Pfening III rambled on 
about 19th century circus trade 
periodicals; Fred Dahlinger disclosed 
new information on early calliope in- 
struments; and John Polacsek reported 
on his research on the firm of Ludlow 
and Smith. Lively debate followed all 
papers. 

The conventioneer: were also 
treated to Walt Disney Toby Tyler,” 
Charlie Chaplin's “The Circus,” and a 
Canadian documentary on the Frazen 


This group of CHS members posed just 
before the parade left the forming area. 
They are left to right, Fred D. Pfening, Jr.; 
Gordon Potter; Ward Hall; Leonard Farley 
and President Tom Parkinson. 


iety Convent 


Bros. Circus. The Disney film showed 
many of the wagons in the Chicago 
parade, and the Chaplin flick showed 
quick glimpses of some AI G. Barnes 
parade wagons on their last legs. 

After consuming much fine German 
food, everybody stayed up too late in 
the Pfister Hotel bar and lobby swap- 
ping the usual lies. As this was most 
members’ first return to the historic 
Pfister since the days of the great 
Schlitz parades, pleasant memories of 
past revelries were recalled in abun- 
dance. 


On the 22nd the caravan moved to 
Chicago where two more papers were 
given. One by president Tom Parkin- 
son recounted the recent auction of 
circus posters he attended in New 
York. The other, by Fred Pfening III, 
discussed his project to publish a book 
of the collected letters of William H 
Woodcock 

Side show impresario Ward Hall was 
the banquet speaker. He recalled his 
days with Ben Davenport's Dailey 
Bros. Circus and other shows, his 
career in the ten-in-one business, and 
detailed grifters’ techniques in fleec- 
ing the locals. His re-enactment of a 
typical Milt Robbins side show talk on 
the Dailey show in the 1940's was 
perhaps the highlight of his presenta- 
tion. To top off the evening Jay 
Marshall, a professional magician 
gave a demonstration of the card 
games played by grifters in circus side 
shows 

The center ring in Chicago belonged 


of course, to the parade staged by the 
Circus World Museum and the city of 
Chicago. When members weren't on 
the exhibition grounds at the Navy 
Pier inspecting the wagons, they were 
visiting in the hospitality room 
provided by the Circus World Museum 
and ably run by Earl and Betty Schmid 

The parade itself was as fine or finer 
than any of the previous ones in 
Milwaukee. The weather was perfect, 
and the entire spectacle went like clock 
work. The only mishap occurred when 
one of the riders was thrown by an 
elephant. The wagons looked as good 
as the day they rolled out of the Bode 
Fielding, Sebastian and other wagon 
shops years ago, the result of most of 
them receiving a thorough going over 
and new paint job in preparation for 
the march. Two wagons, a Cap Curtis 
Hagenbeck Wallace cage, and a tram- 
poline wagon built by the Circus World 
Museum, paraded under the CWM 
banner for the first time. The 
museum's contract with the city of 
Chicago called for the use of only 
union bands, and these experienced 
musicians delighted the crowds with 
their renditions of traditional circus 
music. Purists were pleased by the 
lack of antique automobiles, marching 
bands and other non-authentic units 
Some wondered why one of the wagons 
was pulled by a Mack truck, forgetting 
perhaps that this was the way Fred 
Buchanon did it on Robbins Bros. in 
1931 

It was the parade that attracted 
members to Chicago, and doubtless 
few regreted the trip. The sight of Ward 
Hall scrambling to get pictures of the 
wagons likea First of May exemplified 
the excitment of the event. It was a 
fitting finale to another enjoyable CHS 
convention. Fred D. Pfening III 


The three arch Hagenbeck-Wallace Cir- 
cus cage No. 23 made its first parade 
appearance in Chicago. It is shown on 
Michigan Avenue. 





